24 GREAT EDUCATORS OF THREE CENTURIES
His other upon "umformity and harmony in all things/' must
^ave been of especial value in teaching the grammar
of different languages, where the methods and even
the terminology are often so diverse. Similarly, his
idea that one should " learn first the thing and then its
explanation," which was his way of advising that the
details and exceptions be deferred until the entire out-
line of a subject is well in hand, would undoubtedly save
a pupil from much confusion in acquiring a new language.
And some of his other principles, which applied to
education in general, are even more distinctly realistic.
For example, he laid down the precept, "Follow the
order of nature." Although his idea of lnature7 was
rather hazy, and his methods often consisted in mak-
ing fanciful analogies with natural phenomena, yet
his injunction to make nature the guide seems to
point the way to realism. Moreover, his attitude on
"everything by experiment and induction," which com-
pletely repudiates all authority, went even farther and
quite out-Baconed Bacon. And his additional recom-
mendation that "nothing is to be learned by rote" looked
in the same direction. Finally, these realistic methods
were naturally accompanied by the humane injunction
of "nothing by compulsion."